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The most sensational archaeological excavation of recent times has surely been the discovery 
at a village called Vergina, west of Thessaloniki, of what may well be the tomb of Philip II of 
Macedon, who was assassinated in 336 BC shortly before setting out on the invasion of 
Persian-held Asia, later carried out by his son. Alexander the Great. The excavation of a great 
earth tumulus has revealed a shrine and three tombs, rich in both material contents and 
historical implications. The largest tomb is almost certainly a king's and shows conclusively 
that the ancient capital of Macedon, Aegeae, was here at Vergina, and not at Edessa, as 
formerly thought. Besides large quantities of weaponry and gold and silver ware of the 
highest quality, the tomb also had an elaborately painted Doric facade, whose gaudy 
appearance gives a strong and much-needed impression of how Greek buildings originally 
looked. Even more important are its finely painted frieze and those of the other tombs which 
are the first substantial figured wall-paintings of the Classical period so far discovered. 

Vigorous disputes about the identity of the occupant of the tomb have already begun - for or 
against Philip II. There has been much discussion of a tubular, gilt diadem, of the tomb's 
vaulting technique, and of the identity of some miniature ivory portrait heads found in the 
tomb. But these are inconclusive arguments for the identity of the dead man, and will remain 
so. The case for Philip in fact rests almost entirely on the fragments of pottery found in the 
excavation and which the excavator dates confidently to c. 350-325 BC. during which time 
the only king to die and be buried in Macedon was Philip II. This pottery has not yet been 
published, so for the moment the matter must remain open. The material evidence so far 
published in preliminary form (the architecture, paintings, metal ware and small sculptures) 
can be dated by technique and style no closer than 4th to earlier 3rd century BC. 

Omnibus invited Professor N. G. L. Hammond to give his view of these extraordinary 
discoveries. Professor Hammond is an Honorary Fellow and former Senior Tutor of Clare 
College Cambridge; and he was also Headmaster of Clifton College and Professor of Greek 
at Bristol University. His first visit to Macedonia was in 1929 when he walked up the 
Haliacmon Gorge. His many books include A History of Macedonia in two volumes. 

* 

For centuries, indeed for millennia, the little village Vergina was remarkable for a giant tree- 
clad Mound, 110 m in diameter and at least 15 m high. Was it natural or artificial? The first 
archaeologists in 1861 and their successors dug into the top of the Mound and found nothing 
more than a number of broken funerary headstones in its upper layers. The giant Mound was 
a giant disappointment until late in 1977. 

More attention was paid to other parts of the site. The visible remains of a huge building had 
earned the site the name "Palatitsia", and excavation showed that it had been a palace from 



the later 4th or early 3rd century BC (all dates hereafter are BC) to the overthrow of Macedon 
by Rome in 168. Two vaulted underground tombs (known as “built-Tombs") were excavated, 
but they had been plundered; for their presence was advertised to tomb-robbers by a small 
tumulus over the vault which showed above ground level. One tomb may go back to the 
fourth century; the other, dating to the third century, contained a marble throne, 2 m high, a 
mark of royalty. In the plain below the Mound there is a cemetery of 300 tumuli, mostly c. 20 
m in diameter and 3 or 4 m high, and of these 100 have been excavated by Manolis 
Andronikos and Photios Petsas. They had been in use from c. 1050 to c. 650 and again from 
the later 4 th century. In these parts of the site too there was disappointment. For nothing was 
attributable to the period of the Temenid dynasty (c . 650-310) and in particular not to the 
reigns of the greatest kings. Philip II (359-336) and Alexander (III) the Great (336-323). So 
the site was identified with an obscure city of their time called "Balia". 

Not Balia but Aegeae 

I entered the scene from a different background. In 1943 I spent some weeks in hiding in the 
forested mountains above Vergina, when a force of British officers and Greek guerrillas were 
hoping to capture and destroy the railway bridge over the Haliacmon river. My geographical 
knowledge and my study of the literary and epigraphic sources led to the conclusion that the 
site at Vergina was not “Balia" but “Aegeae”, the early capital of the Temenid dynasty, and 
that excavation there would reveal the tombs of the Temenid kings, all of whom, except 
Alexander the Great, had been buried at Aegeae. In 1968 I announced my conclusion at an 
international conference at Thessaloniki. It was greeted with incredulity, expressed not least 
(and naturally under the circumstances) by Photios Petsas who had just excavated the 
impressive walls of Edessa, the accepted site of Aegeae, and by Manolis Andronikos who had 
been excavating at Vergina since 1951. 

In 1976 Andron ik os wrote to say he had come round to my view, partly because the names on 
some seventy headstones from the Mound were appropriate to leading families in the reigns 
of Philip II and Alexander the Great. In 1977 for several months he dug down from the centre 
of the Mound. As he went down, he found that the Mound had been carefully constructed 
with layers of waterproof clay, dumped earth and packed rock; and then at ground level he 
uncovered a long narrow area of unworked stone, 20 m long with walls 3 m high at either 
narrow end. Around it there were chips of the same stone and of marble. 

It was a poor reward for months of labour. So he looked for next season's target and found it 
at a place on the edge of the Mound, where a band of red soil betrayed the presence of a 
tumulus (for such soil was used in the tumuli down in the plain). Digging there, he hit on a 
small burnt area with sherds of pottery, which he dates to c. 350-325, and beside it the 
foundations of a large shrine; and beyond it, penetrating the Mound, a small built tomb (tomb 
1), plundered but with amazing frescoes; and, deeper into the Mound, a uniquely large built- 
tomb, intact (tomb 2). He entered it on November 8, 1977. 


The Tomb of Philip II? 



A fortnight later Andronikos shared his excitement with the world. He announced in a public 
lecture that he had discovered the unplundered tomb of Philip II. Most scholars were frankly 
incredulous; but I supported his conclusion in an article and visited his excavation in July 
1978. By then he had revealed a section of three tumuli which were themselves covered by 
the Great Tumulus, and later in that season he discovered another unplundered tomb (tomb 
3). There has as yet been no scientific report of the excavations. It will be excellent when it 
comes, and in the meantime we may speculate on the basis of his various statements and the 
illustrations which he has released. 

Why was the giant Mound built? Smaller mounds are 
known to have commemorated a hero like Orpheus in Pieria 
or heroes like the dead at Marathon. Colossal mounds were 
built by Alexander the Great: one 39 m high to commemorate 
the death in Pakistan of Demaratus, whose 
remains were taken by chariot to Corinth, and another no 
less large to cover the remains of Hephaestion at Babylon. 

But why at Aegeae? One of Alexander's "Last Plans" was 
the making of a tomb' ' like the greatest of the pyramids of 
Egypt for his father Philip", At the time of his death the 
Macedonian Assembly at Babylon decided not to implement 
any of his plans. But the seed was sown. It is 
probable that the giant Mound was built to commemorate 
the greatest Macedonian king, or kings. 

Each of the three tombs had its own little tumulus 
showing above the original ground level. The unique feature 
was the secondary tumulus which covered them. Its purpose 
can be inferred from the analogy of the tumuli in the plain 
below and in Albania and Yugoslavia: to cover the burials 
of a family group, or rather of the outstanding members of a 
family group. The three tombs were built of cut porous 
stone, like the foundations of the shrine. The one nearest 
the shrine was small (3.50 x 2.09 x 3 m high) and had no 
entry except through the removable flat roof of stone 
plinths; it consisted of a single chamber. It pre-dates the 
other two which have a front entry, two chambers and a 
vaulted roof, which was designed to carry the weight of an 
overhead tumulus. 

Inside the tombs 


When was the vault invented? In Laws 947 D Plato proposed to bury the topmost citizens of 
his ideal state in an oblong, vaulted, underground built-tomb, over which a tumulus was to be 
raised. Such a form of burial was not practised in the Greek city-states. But it describes 



exactly what we see in Tomb 2, and the odds are high that Plato derived his own description 
from what was practised in or near Macedonia. The vault, then, was invented c. 350 at the 
latest, when Plato was composing the Laws. In that case Tomb 1 was earlier than c. 350. 
Andronikos dated some pottery found in it to the middle of the century. The frescoes, painted 
on the inside of the walls and undamaged, show Pluto in his chariot carrying off Persephone, 
with Hermes in front and a girl grieving behind, three women (perhaps the Fates) watching 
and Demeter mourning for her daughter. 

The facade of tomb 2 has a frieze-like panel with a fresco in seven colours, which shows 
three men on horseback and seven men on foot hunting deer, boars and a lion. All the men 
seem quite youthful except for a more mature man riding forward to kill the lion with his 
spear; he is presumably the king. 

In the main chamber of Tomb 2 there were royal objects: a gold-wrapped sceptre, 2 m long, a 
ceremonial shield of ivory, gold and silver, and a diadem of an alloy of gold and silver. An 
inscribed tripod, won c. 450 in games at Argos, was probably a royal heirloom. The armour 
befitted a king: gold-engraved greaves, a richly pommeled sword, and a gold-edged cuirasse 
with shoulder-pieces, leather kirtle and gold lion-heads, very like that worn by Alexander in 
the famous Alexander-Mosaic in Naples. The king's bones and teeth survived from the wood- 
pyre. They were of a man aged 35 to 50, which excludes Philip's three predecessors but 
admits Philip or his son, Philip Arrhidaeus. On first entering the tomb Andronikos found on 
the floor beside the gold coffer a group of five miniature ivory heads (he found over a dozen 
others later). One may represent a young Alexander and another perhaps Philip II. 

In the antechamber of tomb 2 there was a gold coffer containing the cremated remains of a 
woman 23 to 27 years old, her timely death being probably due to suttee. The coffer, a 
myrtle- wreath, a gold pectoral and a gold and purple cloth testify to her royal status, and a 
gold quiver-cover and arrows may show she was a warrior-queen, perhaps the daughter of the 
Scythian king, Atheas (suttee was practised in Scythia). Above the tomb a brick tray 
contained cremated objects, which could be associated with the assassination of Philip: a 
spearhead upright as "the killer" (the weapon of the assassin, Pausanias as Bodyguard?), two 
swords (of accomplices?) and trappings of horses (brought by Pausanias?). (Compare the 
funeral of Patroclus in Iliad 23. 242 ff.) The corpse of Pausanias was burnt "above the 
remains of Philip”; the spot could be that marked by the small pyre found by Andronikos on 
top of the comice. 

The Mound and the dynasty 

A silver urn in Tomb 3 had the cremated remains of a boy 12 to 14 years old, perhaps a king, 
as a gold wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, a gold and purple cloth and very rich offerings 
suggest. In structure Tomb 3 resembles Tomb 2, having no pediment, but it is smaller. The 
occupant may have been Alexander IV, Alexander the Great's son, bom in 323 and killed in 
310, the last male of the house of Amyntas. Thus the secondary tumulus would have covered 



the burials of Amyntas III, Philip II and Alexander IV, and outside it the long narrow area 
may have housed the spoils won by Alexander III and statuary of him and others. The giant 
Mound would have been raised to commemorate that dynasty for ever. If my interpretation is 
correct (and this cannot be known until the excavation reports are fully published), the giant 
Mound was not built in vain. 



